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his pages monotonous; indeed, diffuseness and repetition are faults which 
characterize the whole of Dr. Dieulafoy’s volume. 

What position “ pneumatic aspiration” may occupy in the estimation of prac¬ 
tical surgeons when the charm of novelty has passed away, we are unable to 
decide. For ourselves, while we feel that Dr. Dieulafoy has introduced a real 
improvement in the treatment of one or two affections—pericardial effusion and 
obstinate retention of urine, for instance—yet we cannot but regard his inven¬ 
tion as one of much less importance than he and his friends evidently consider 
it. Moreover, we do not think that Dr. Dieulafoy will find that his volume 
will advance the cause of “ aspiration” with judicious readers. He would, we 
think, have done better to present his views of the “ previous vacuum,” with a 
short account of what it actually has accomplished—not of what he fondly im¬ 
agines it may accomplish—in a more condensed and more modest form. 

J. A., Jr. 


Art. XXXIII.— Lectures on Dermatology , delivered in the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England in 1871, 1872, 1873. Including Eczema, Scabies, 

. Urticaria, Herpes, Furunnulus, Dermato-Syphilis, Elephantiasis, and Le¬ 
pra. By Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., Member of Council, and Pro¬ 
fessor of Dermatology. 8vo. pp. xi., 295. London: J. & A. Churchill, 18 <3. 

Tiie chair of dermatology in the Royal College of Surgeons was founded in 
1869, and the author of these lectures was selected as its first occupant. Du¬ 
ring the following year the first course of lectures was delivered, embracing a 
general summary or synopsis of the subject. These lectures were subsequently 
published in the Medical Times and Gazette, and later in book form. Through 
the generosity of Mr. Erasmus Wilson, the Royal College of Surgeons has be¬ 
come the possessor of a most extensive and valuable collection of models of 
skin disease, most of which are duplicates of those in the Saint Louis Hospi¬ 
tal Museum, the work of the artist M. Baretta. In number they exceed five 
hundred, and are without exception very accurate representations of disease. 
They form the second largest and most valuable collection of the kind in the 
world. A very large number of duplicates of these same models have already- 
found their way into our country, and are in the possession ot Dr. Wiggles- 
worth, of Boston, a gentleman well known for his interest in all that pertains 
to the science of dermatology. 

It was with a view of presenting these models to the profession that Mr. 
Wilson inaugurated the course of lectures we are considering, and they may¬ 
be regarded as a demonstration of the collection with remarks, resembling in 
some°respects clinical lectures. The volume before us comprises three courses 
of lectures, delivered during a period of three years, and embraces but a lim¬ 
ited number of the diseases of the skin; so that, if the same amount of time 
and attention be devoted to the remaining models of the collection, we cannot 
hope for the completion of the task for some years to come. 

With reference to Mr. Wilson J s classification ol cutaneous diseases, to which 
our attention is once more invited, the present occasion does not permit us to 
speak at length. It is, however, in the words of the author, a clinical classi¬ 
fication that is, a system based upon his own views of the clinical relation¬ 
ship of the various diseases with but little or no concern for their pathological 
characteristics. In a word, it is a classification peculiarly original, and the 
simple and captivating appearance which it at first presents is at once dis- 
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pelled by the confusion in which we find certain dissimilar diseases, and which 
we think must necessarily follow any purely clinical classification of skin dis¬ 
eases. But to refer to the subject matter, we find eczema receiving its due 
share of space and time—one whole course of lectures being devoted to the 
“eczematous affections” of our author. Concerning eczema, Mr. Wilson re¬ 
marks that if called upon to define the disease briefly, he would term it “ an 
inflammation of the skin attended with a breach of its surface.” 

As many are already familiar with the views of our author upon eczema, it 
will scarcely be necessary to enter here into details; we observe nothing new 
in the general views entertained, or in the treatment. With the name eczema 
exfoliativum, Wilson describes and considers the pityriasis rubra of Devergie 
and Hebra; this introduction we notice with pleasure, for it has always seemed 
to us as though this affection must, sooner or later, find its proper place with 
the eczemas. We confess to being at a loss to state to our readers the relation¬ 
ship between eczema papulosum and lichen simplex, for our author will have 
them different diseases. A distinction is drawn between them which appears 
by no means clear. Upon another page, however, we find the following clear 
and concise statement, which, in our estimation, is solid doctrine, worthy of 
inculcation. “Eczema is a simple inflammation of the skin; and the varied 
manifestations which it is apt to present are due to peculiarity of structure of 
the integument on the one hand, and to peculiarities of constitution of the indi¬ 
vidual and duration of the disease on the other.” 

The erythemata are rapidly passed over, a few words sufficing for each of 
the forms. Urticaria, likewise, receives but a few pages. Under “phlyctenous 
affections” we have pemphigus and herpes; then follow “ furunculous” and 
“syphilous” affections. 

We now come to the lectures for the session 1873, which embrace but two 
diseases, elephantiasis Grscorum and lepra Grsecorum, as they are respec¬ 
tively designated by our author. Elephantiasis Grascorum (leprosy in English) 
is a disease with well-defined characters, about which there can exist no con¬ 
fusion, so long as this term is employed; its meaning is the same in all coun¬ 
tries, and hence it is most proper to retain it. Not so, however, with the term 
“lepra Grsecorum,” as Mr. Wilson styles psoriasis. This new nomenclature is 
now, for the first time, bestowed upon this well-known disease, which, by uni¬ 
versal consent, is called psoriasis. It is known everywhere by that name, and 
is so termed by all other writers of the present day. In the last edition of his 
work upon skin diseases our author names this same affection “alphos;” now 
it is changed to “lepra Grsecorum.” Why this change? No valid or sufficient 
reason is given. We cannot but think Mr. Wilson does dermatology a great 
injury, when, with every new edition of his writings, he changes his nomencla¬ 
ture. This constant changing of our terms, and their significations, is of serious 
detriment to dermatology, for it shows too plainly the unsettled state of certain 
minds, which should be in accord upon such important points. L. A. D. 


Art. XXX1Y.— A Manual of Midwifery , including the Pathology of Preg¬ 
nancy and the Puerperal State. By Dr. Karl Schroeder, Professor of 
Midwifery in the University of Erlangen. Translated into English from the 
third German edition, by Chas. B. Carter, M.D., etc. With 26 engravings 
on wood. 8vo., pp. 388. New York : D. Appleton & Co., 1873. 

In a somewhat extended review of the original edition of this book we have 
already expressed our admiration at the thorough and critical manner in which 



